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vision of Mr. C. J. Vieau, is a guarantee of its excellence, and tbe 
firm of C. J. Vieau & Co. may rightfully claim credit for its asso- 
ciation with one of the most important decorative contracts 
ever executed. 



THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
ON THE RIVIERA. 

By W. Lodia. 

HE industry of artificial flowers 
was introduced into France in 
1738 by the celebrated botanist 
Leguin, who has the honor 
of having most faithfully copied 
the natural plants. His flow- 
ers were made of the mar- 
row of elder, of leaves of silver, 
of parchment, etc., their leaves 
being so natural and their shades 
so true that fashion took hold of 
them at once, and all the dames 

would have them ornamenting their vestments and their hats. 
This new industry to which Leguin owed his fortune rested 

a long time without progressing. It was in full decadence at 




The fashion came again about this fact, and each one studied 
the processes of Leguin uutil Wenzel, who was onee a savant, 
botanist and an artist of merit, undertook to make some artifi- 
cial flowers, of which the beauty, the grace and the perfume 
were admirable. These flowers had a success without parallel, 
aud augmentiog the celebrity of Wenzel, who joined to his 
talent of artist the tact of a man of spirit. His most beautiful 
production was a rose for Marie Antoinette, which was com- 
manded of him in 1784, by a prince of the royal house. The 
petals of this flower, made of the pellicle which lines the 
interior of egg shells, were extremely delicate. 

One can say that to-day the industry of artificial flowers is 
at its apogee ; the ability of the florists, joined to the perfection 
of the materials they make use of, makes us feel that we can- 
not expect more faithful imitations of nature. A great number 
of substances are utilized for the fabrication of the flowers ; there 
are employed paper, taffetas, satin, velvet, plush, muslin, gauze, 
jaconet, nainsook, plumes, leather, glass, papyrus, cocoons of 
the silkworm, etc. 

The artificial florist makes use of a large number of tools ; 
these are principally the balls, which serve to round the petals, 
the tweezers or pincers, with which to take hold of different 
parts of tbe flowers to dress, twist and fix them ; the petote, of 
which they make use for hailing the petals, the deer-foot, which 
the florists employ for fashioning the nervure of some petals ; 




FIG. 5.-ITALIAN ttEXAISSANCE SALON. LOOKING INTO LOUIS XIV. SALON. 



the epoch of the marriage of Louis XVI. but it was owing to 
the passion which Marie Antoinette had for flowers that the art 
of imitating them was resuscitated. Desirous of rendering them- 
selves agreeable to their queen, the ladies of the court, from 
cultivating flowers, soon began trying to imitate them. 



the punch, with which they cut out the leaves and the petals ; 
the crimping machine, which serves to give to the leaves the 
appearance of nature, being composed of two distinct pieces ■ 
the die and the matrix. The die represents in relief one of the 
faces of the leaf, and the matrix, which is the counterpart, has 



its purpose in maintaining the iron in the proper position. Like 
the punch, the crimping machine is not found generally other 
than in the hands of the fabricants of accessories, who produce 
an equal number to those of the leaves represented. 

For color, tints and dyes, the florist employs in preference 
the aniline colors, of which the usage is universal, but the 
magnificent tones produced are apt to fade rapidly enough. 
They have the advantage of being soluble in water, of preserv- 
ing in artificial light their true shade, and of not requiring any 
preparation or previous mordantage. 

The papers and tissues destined for the fabrication of the 
artificial flowers, are, in general, tinted in advance ; this at least 
takes the place for leaves and flowers of inferior quality. It is 
the same for the buttons, the hearts, the stalks, etc., which re- 
quire considerable material, but which possess in reference to 
the flowers themselves on a secondary interest. 



the stuff, then extend it on a frame, aDd when it is dry cover 
one of the faces with a wash of fine gum, which gives it bril- 
liancy. On the opposed face, for imitating the dullness and vel- 
vety texture of the natural leaves, they brush a coat of starched 
water of color clearer than that of which they have already 
made use. When the velvet texture is pronounced enough, they 
sprinkle the coating of fine gum with some cloth powder of the 
exact color required. 

The folioles of the chalices are prepared so soon as the tis- 
sues come out of the tinting baths. They are filled and impreg- 
nated with starch to give them the firmness which they must 
have. Then, when they are dessicated, they cut them out with 
a punch. 

The buttons (buds) are made with wadding, or stuffing, 
which they cover with a fine skin (cannepin) in giving them the 
natural form. 




FIG. 6.— EMPIRE DRAWING ROOM. 



All the tissues, which serve for the confection of fine flowers, 
are stiffened in white, and it is the talent of the artist in dye- 
ing them to give them the exact shade. To this effect, the petal 
being cut out, they plunge them at the beginning for an instant in 
water, then, after having dried them of their excess of humidity, 
they drop thereon a little color, which is spread over the surface, 
either with the finger or with a small brush; they next drop a 
little water near the flat of the petals, in order to be sure of 
dyeing the exact shade, spreading it out if need be by the aid 
of the brush. 

The stuffs designed for leaves are tinted immediately the 
color of the model which they would imitate, They first dampen 



They prepare the stamens with some bits of unbleached silk 
which they fix on a brass thread, and steep them in glue to 
render them more rigid. When dry they garnish with paste the 
extremity of each, then they are plunged altogether in a bath 
of yellow. 

To recapitulate the fabrication of artificial flowers requires 
four principal operations, which are the stamping out, which 
is done either by the punch or the scissors, after some patterns 
are traced in advance on the petals and natural leaves ; the em- 
bossing, which is executed as much by the pincers (gritfage) as 
by the ball (boulage) ; the assemblage, which consists of reuniting 
the petals, around the heart of the flower ; and the mounting, 



m 



or the reunion of the diverse parts of the flowers to the twigs 
and of the different twigs to the principal branch. 

It is in Egypt that the art of imitating flowers seems to 
have taken birth. History apprises us that the Egyptians fab- 
ricated some artificial flowers, which for a long time were greatly 
in vogue. Pliny recounts that already at the epoch of Pausias, 
the Greek painter, who was a disciple of Apelles (360 years B. 
C), the dames of Athens carried hats ornamented with artifi- 
cial flowers. The works of Pausias were so renowned that the 
famous Lucullus paid two talents of gold for a painting repre- 
senting the flower girl Glycera getting ready to make a crown 
of flowers. 

At Rome, as in Athens, the imitations of flowers were very 
much sought after, and it was the over-rich Crassus, who in the 
plays which he celebrated at Rome, gave some crowns of artifi- 



There is nothing among little things that impresses one 
more in the fashionable quarters of Paris than the gauged 
shades that one sees at almost every window. They are the 
daintiest, Frenchiest, most decorative things imaginable, and 
so easy to make withal that anyone at all used to sewing can 
manufacture with very little effort these fetching silken things. 
Those one sees in Paris are generally of white China silk, but 
they can be made of any of the pretty thin cotton stuffs sold 
for window draperies, and of colored China silk they are the 
brightest, cheeriest decoration for the decoration of the win- 
dows of a summer residence. A friend of mine made some of 
rose-colored silk for a summer cottage by the sea, and the 
effect of the sunlight sifting through the festooned folds was 
like fairyland. Of scarlet, too, they are bewildering pretty, and 
in perfect keeping with the rest of the summer furnishings. 




FIG. 7.— COLONIAL BALL ROOM. 



cial leaves in gold and in silver as awards to the actors. Later 
on ribbons were added, after the manner of the Etruscan crowns 
of gold. 

But indeed long before the Romans thus crowned themselves, 
history informs us that the Chinese fabricated artificial flowers 
from the marrow of the bamboo. 

In Italy the art of imitating vegetable productions was al- 
ready in progress at the XVI. century. They were made with 
ribbons, but a while later they preferred to make the acces- 
sories of gauze, feathers, and the cocoons of the silkworm. 



The water-level highway between the East and West, "Amer- 
ica's Greatest. Railroad," the New York Central. 

One of the greatest achievements of this century is the 
Empire State Express of the New York Central, 



Now, to make these bewitching things, one has only to run 
on some stripes lengthwise of the silk or stuff chosen for the 
shades, as far apart as one wishes her gauges to be, fourteen 
inches being an effective distance, and then run tapes through 
them and draw up till the silk falls in festoons. On the white, 
shadow lace is the prettiest decoration for the bottom, but on 
the colored ones pleated frills or bright fringe is required. In- 
deed, one may elaborate to any extent in the decoration of 
these shades. I have seen insertions several inches deep, with 
a flounce of inch lace added, and large rosettes set on at the 
point of each festoon. Cords and tassels, too, are often added 
where the gauges end. But however treated, whether elabo- 
rately or simply, these fetching shades are always beautiful, 
and one never tires of them. They are rolled on a common 
roller Jike any plain, shade, and may be drawn and raised at 
will. 



